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my mind during that time. It is altogether contrary to my
character to occupy a neutral position in so important and
exciting a struggle, and besides my natural desire to occupy
a positive position of some kind, I made up my mind that
it was clearly my duty to support the ticket'7

His decision called forth bitter denunciation from the
Independents, who declared that he had deserted his prin-
ciples, and predicted with absolute conviction that he had
wrecked his career. The Democratic press took a similar
view of his future and declared that he had always been a
"humbug" and a "political charlatan," a "reform fraud"
and a "Jack-in-the-box politician,'5 who had now been thor-
oughly found out. He faced the storm of disapproval and
abuse calmly, and in a reply to an open letter of regret
and remonstrance from an Independent he wrote:

"I thank you for your good opinion of my past services.
My power, if I ever had any, may or may not be as utterly
gone as you think, but most certainly it would deserve to
go if I yielded any more to the pressure of the Independents
at present, when I consider them to be wrong, than I yielded
in the past to the pressure of the machine when I thought
it wrong."

He declined a renomination for the Assembly, which he
could have had without opposition, and two separate offers
of a nomination for Congress in as many districts in which
he was eligible as a candidate, on the ground that his
private interests, which had been neglected during his
service in the Legislature, demanded all of his attention.